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1 Tamburlaine 1968. 

Line 1968 of Wagner's edition, corresponding 
to 5. 1. 187 of Bullen, reads : 

And [mask] in cottages of strewed [reeds]. 

Here AB have marteh, and C inarch, mask being 
Dyce's emendation. Again, AB have weeds, C 
weedes, reeds being Dyce's conjecture. I would 
suggest : 

And match in cottages on strowed weeds. 

For match one might think of mate, but this is 
not so close to the received text. So reeds would 
yield a good sense with match or mate, but the 
change is unnecessary. 

Albebt S. Cook. 
Yale University. 



LUCIAN AND JONSON. 

Ward accepts the conjecture of Gifford that 
Jonson took the plot of his Volpone from an 
incident in Petronius. This incident, in brief, is 
as follows : — Eumolpus, a penniless poet, goes to 
Crotona, a city swarming with legacy-hunters. 
Here he gives himself out to be a very rich man, 
whose wealth and slaves are on the way from 
Africa. At once the captatores throng about him 
with honors, attentions, and gifts. Thus he lives 
for a while in great splendor, but haunted by the 
fear of what will happen to him when the fraud is 
discovered, as it soon must be. Here the fragment 
breaks off, and we are left in ignorance of his fate. 

I do not believe this to have been the source of 
Volpone. Jonson could have got as much as this 
from Horace and Juvenal. But there are two 
passages in Lucian which fit the case exactly ; so 
closely, indeed, that I can hardly believe that they 
have escaped all the commentators, though I have 
not met with any reference to them. 

The first occurs in the dialogue between Terp- 
sion and Pluto. Terpsion complains that rich old 
Thucritus, to whom he had been paying assiduous 
court in hopes of a fat legacy, is still living at the 
age of ninety, while he, Terpsion, is dead at 
thirty. He goes on (I quote from the Fowlers' 
translation) : 



' ' He always looked as if he were at the point 
of death. I never went to see him but he would 
groan and squeak like a chicken barely out of the 
shell. I considered that he might step into his 
coffin at any moment, and heaped gift upon gift 
for fear of being outdone in generosity by my 
rivals." 

The second is in the Dialogue of Simylus and 
Polystratus. Here it is the rich and childless old 
man who tells how, when he was alive, his doors 
were thronged by legacy-hunters loaded with gifts : 

"I gave each an express promise to make him 
my heir : he believed and treated me to more 
attentions than ever ; meanwhile I had another 
genuine will, which was the one I left, with a 
message to them all to go hang. 

Si. Who was the heir by this one ? . . . 

Pol. ... It was a handsome young Phrygian 
I had lately bought." 

The whole comedy of Volpone, except the peri- 
peteia in the last act, is in these passages as an 
oak is in an acorn. 

Wm. Hand Bbowne. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



THE SIMPLIFICATION OF FRENCH 
ORTHOGRAPHY. I. 

The Academie Fra^^aise versus the Rap- 
port of Paul Meyer. 

The great battle for the reform of French 
orthography has now been fought. It is the 
purpose of this article to give an account of it. 

The most important result of the past twelve 
month discussion — let it be said at once — is that 
the problem of the reform has now been taken 
from the hands of dilettanti and entrusted to 
scholars. Of course, many very distinguished 
men have for years fought along the line of 
progress (Havet, Cleclat, Renard, Lecoultre, 
etc. ), but they did so on their own private ini- 
tiative and for their own personal satisfaction. 
Now, the people who are best qualified in France 
have been called upon officially, by the Minister 
of Public Instruction, to express their opinion. 
They have done it in a conservative spirit or in a 
progressive spirit, to the best of their knowledge, 
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but they have done it. This is the reason why up 
to now we have witnessed only skirmishes ; this 
time it was a real battle. 

And now the fact that men like Paul Meyer, 
Brunot, Faguet, Brunetiere have stepped to the 
front, has caused many people who had so far 
avoided the subject, to take a hand in the discus- 
sion. All progressists — or at least who claim to 
be — have appreciated the work of Mr. Bares, the 
man who provided the money to advertise widely 
the cause of reform. Some skepticism, however, 
prevailed as to the abilities of such a general. A 
good deal of superficiality and the somewhat mer- 
cantile methods adopted for the propagation of 
the cause were bound to hurt the feelings of 
refined minds. 

And indeed, how different things look now ! 
Bead the brilliant pleadings, on both sides of the 
question, since a year. How refreshing it is to 
read the "Bapport" of Paul Meyer after the 
shallow talk about the necessity of the reform on 
the ground that foreigners would be more ready 
to study the language and thus spread the influ- 
ence of French civilization abroad, or because one 
ought to prevent little children from crying over 
their lessons, or again, because mothers and even 
teachers were at a loss to explain odd spellings in 
the nursery or in the class room. Even if such 
motives are sometimes worth considering, they 
have been imposed upon us in such a fashion as 
to make them appear almost ridiculous. 

Out of a number of extremely able and sug- 
gestive pamphlets, articles and speeches which have 
been published lately, three have to be taken into 
consideration especially ; not necessarily on ac- 
count of their inherent value, but because they 
have been made the basis of all further discussion. 
They are : the " Bapport sur la simplification de 
l'orthographe," by Paul Meyer ; the "Bapport" 
of the French Academy, on the propositions con- 
tained in the later document ; and an article by 
Faguet. 1 

1 The most remarkable documents beside the three men- 
tioned are : Revue bleue, 11 fevr., 1905, an article by Bou- 
lenger (no new arguments, but important because he opens 
the fire on the side of reaction against reform). Revue 
bleue, 18 f eVr. and foil. Petition to the Minister of Public 
Instruction that he refuse to act on the proposition of 



I. The "Bappobt" of Paul Meyer. 

One may remember that on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, 1903, Mr. ChaumiS, at the time Minister 
of Public Instruction, appointed a " Commission " 
which was to report on reforms that might be 
advisable in order to simplify French orthog- 
raphy. 2 The members were : Messrs. Paul Meyer, 
L. Havet, A. Thomas, F. Brunot, Carnaud, 
Comte, Devinat, Clairin, Bernes, Cornet. 

Gaston Paris was to be president ; and his death 
was indeed a great loss to the cause of reform of 
which he was a warm advocate. Not that Paul 
Meyer, who took his place, should not be per- 
fectly competent in the matter ; we are speaking 
from a merely practical point of view. Owing to 
his great fame in the general public as well as in 

reform. Revue bleue, 28 fevr., 1905, Michel Breal, op- 
poses the Rapport Meyer, but thinks reforms are advis- 
able. In this article, one finds the following curious 
passage concerning America : " Au moms le courant de 
popularity qui vient de se declarer aux Etats-Unis pour 
l'&ude du francais se trouvera arrets [if the simplification 
is accepted]. J'ai eu 1' occasion de voir au moment de 
1' Exposition de 1900 quelques una des professeurs qui 
a 1' stranger se chargent d'enseigner notre langue. lis 
s'&aient r^unis en Congres a Paris. Ah! ce n'est pas 
parmi eux qu'on rencontrera des partisans de la rfiforme 1 
lis en parlaient avec une sourde indignation, comme d'une 
invention propre a faire perdre a notre langue toute sa 
clientele." [Would not one who knows about this " Con- 
gres" let us have some more information about it?] 
Revue bleue, 11 mars, 1905. Very clever reply of L. 
Havet to the opponents of reform. 

F. Brunot : " La reTorme de 1' orthographe, lettre ouverte 
& M. le ministre de 1' Instruction publique" (Armand 
Colin, 1905). Written after the answer of the French 
Academy to the "Rapport" Meyer had been published. 
It is a most remarkable protest against the conclusions of 
the Academy. 

L. Cttdat : " Le rapport del' Academe Francaise sur la 
r&orme de l'orthographe," published first in Revue de 
PhUologie francaise et de litt&raiure, juillet 1905, then sepa- 
rately. Very severe on the Academy. 

Rimy de Gourmont : in Revue des idees, 15 avril, 1905. 

One will find a very convenient summary of events 
regarding the evolution of French orthography, since 1476 
to date, in the "Chronique" of the Revue des Idees, 
beginning November, 1904. 

2 This was after the petition of four members of the 
"Conseil superieur de 1' Instruction publique," the con- 
tent of which was examined in an article of February, 
1004, in Modern Language Notes. 
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the scholarly world, a report signed by Gaston 
Paris would have induced a great many to join 
the movement in favor of reform, while the very 
special studies of Paul Meyer have necessarily 
limited his fame to a rather small circle of 
scholars. Moreover, Gaston Paris, being a mem- 
ber of the French Academy, would no doubt have 
defended his views before his colleagues and thus 
spared the famous body to associate its name with 
a document which will add nothing to its glory. 

The "Eapport" of the Commission was pub- 
lished in full in the Revue universitaire, 15 nov., 
1904, and later, as the second part of a pamphlet : 
"Pour la simplification de notre orthographe" 
(Delagrave), in which P. Meyer adds a few data 
which could not take place in the report, speaks 
in his own name in favor of the reform, and, 
finally, answers objections made from different 
quarters. 

The "Eapport" is admirable, and no one in- 
terested in the French language could afford to 
leave it unread. Its author goes straight to the 
root of things — contrary to the arbitrary and wild 
proposals to which we were accustomed — and oc- 
casionally proposes very radical remedies ; as every 
point is carefully and concisely explained, sup- 
ported by solid, scientific arguments, no one, after 
this, would dare any more to use the arm of ridi- 
cule with regard to the reform. 8 

A detailed account of the "Eapport" cannot 
be given here, and only some of the most impor- 
tant results will be recalled. 

The " Commission" believes that a perfect or- 
thography should be phonetic ; — since, however, 
this ideal is attainable only by a change of the 
alphabet (a reform which does not lie within the 
attributions of the "Commission"), absolute 
uniformity in spelling is impossible under the 
present circumstances. 

8 Except by making himself ridiculous. Thus, Francois 
Coppee, who endeavors to persuade the French people that 
spelling reform is a dangerous political undertaking. In 
the Libre Parole of Oct. 28, 1904, he urges his friends, the 
' ' Nationalistes," to firmly oppose those who are preparing 
"le chambardement de la langue francaise," with an 
" orthographe blocarde et dreyfusiste " " qui n'est qu'une 
absurde fantaisie de peclants." The " chainbardeurs uni- 
versitaires," in an "acoSs de cuistrerie democratique," 
commit a "sacrilege" in changing the French orthog- 
raphy which, in beauty, is comparable " au torse de la 
Venus de Milo et au sourire de la Joconde." 



Moreover, some of the reforms which are pos- 
sible even now, have not been proposed, because 
being too radical they might frighten timid souls 
and imperil the whole work of the ' ' Commission. ' ' 

In consequence, some inconsistencies will be 
found in the "Eapport"; its authors are aware 
of it 

Accents. — Suppression of the grave accent in all 
words where this sign does not convey a special 
sound, thus dropping it on a and u and keeping 
it only for the e ouvert. — Keep the e for all e 
ouverts, (cederai like acheterai). — On the other 
hand, as there is a sign to distinguish e ouvert 
from e ferm6, one ought to introduce a similar 
sign to distinguish, e. g., different sounds of o, 
(bloc, broc) or pronunciations as different as oeuf 
and o&ufs. 

Suppression of the circonflexe when it indicates 
either an etymological letter that was dropped 
(Jorif), or a long sound (yoUcte). — The circonflexe 
remains to distinguish the o ouvert and o fermi 
(cdne') ; in some words the o fermi is pronounced, 
but not indicated in spelling (zone) ; it ought to 
be introduced. The "Commission," however, 
does not wish to assume the responsibility of the 
decision. 

Trema. Keep it, and replace the h by the 
trema in words like ibahir (ibair), trahison 
(traieon). 

Voweh, simple and compound. 

a. — A few exceptions to the regular spelling 
ought to be corrected : fame instead of femme. 
Adverbs in eminent changed into ament. 

an, en. — After i, the en is often pronounced 
in; put an after i wherever the pronunciation 
requires it (patiant). To regularise the spelling of 
all en's pronounced an, would mean a change of 
orthography of several thousand words: "La 
Commission a recul6 devant cette refonne." 

eu (sound expressed by eu, oeu, oe, ue). — 
Wherever the difficulty of a preceding g or c does 
not interfere, jmteu: neu, seur, euil (noeud, soeur, 
oeW). In case of a guttural preceding, it would 
be logical to write ueu (cueur, cueuillir). 

Past participle, preterit indicative and imperfect 
subjunctive of avoir, spelled u, us, usse, as pro- 
nounced. 

in (ain, ein, ieti). — Too many changes would be 
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brought about by regularizing now ; once the move- 
ment of reform is well started, it will be well to 
take up this chapter. Provisionally, only dessein 
(design) is changed into dessin (like drawing). 

y. — The "Commission" indicates the irregu- 
larities, but postpones reform until a phonetic sys- 
tem of spelling is admitted as a matter of principle. 

Consonants. 

Etymological letters. — The "Commission" here 
is very radical. All consonnes parasites — except 
in case they are regularly pronounced — must dis- 
appear : cors, las, ni, neu, doit, pois, puis, rempar, 
seulter, set, viut (corps, lacs, nid, noeud, doigt, 
poids, puits, rempart, sculpter, sept, vingt). This 
carries the change of m into n, where a p parasite 
falls : tens, donter, pront (temps, dompter, prompt). 

Differend becomes different (noun and adjective 
alike). The spelling fonds disappears, fond re- 
maining the only form. 

Perhaps quand ought also to write like quant. 

Appas ought to become appats, (regular plural 
of appat). 

Pie instead of pied, cte instead of clef are 
recommended. 

Double consonants, followed by e muet. 

II reduced to I except in case of I mouilU. 
Verbs in eler ought to spell like geler, dropping 
forms like appelle and making apeU. 

rr becomes always r. 

mm and nn, reduced to m and n, if preceded by 
an e ouvert, this e takes grave (ancifoie). 

tt, idem. (nete). 

PP> ff=P> /• 

Consonants, followed by sounded vowels. 

Here the task is more difficult as the usages in 
pronunciation differ. The "Commission" pro- 
poses, in general, the reduction of double to simple 
letters when no one pronounces two. 

Speaking of cc, it is proposed to drop the c 
before q (aqutrir). 

In case of simple consonants : 

h. — Except when initial h prevents the liaison, 
it is of no use. The "Commission," however, 
proposes nothing, as it is not wise to attempt to do 
too much at the time. 



g. — Substitution of j for ge (manjer, manjons). 
In consequence, the it after g for the guttural 
sound will become useless, and gepe become the 
natural orthography foiguepe. Again, the "Com- 
mission" deems it unwise to ask for this change 
now. 

s (ti, z, x, &c). — The "Eapport" shows how 
very complex the question is. Provisionally, the 
most shocking anomalies are dealt with. The t 
for the sifflante forte is replaced by c (aristocracie, 
pacient), x replaced by ss when it stands for a 
sifflante forte (soissante). 

For the sifflante faible, z everywhere (eaze, ex- 
taze, chaize). — Then reestablish the simple s in 
compound words like dessaisir, pressentiment (de"- 
saisir, presentiment). 

nmouilU (or gn). — Omit the i preceding in 
the words oignon, moignon, poigne, poignard. 
(The false pronunciation eloigner is too general 
now to change it). 

Greek words. 

The "Commission" would like to propose a 
radical reform, namely, the suppression of the 
initial h, and the substitution of c (or of k before 
e and i) for eh. Moreover, ph becomes/, rh — r, 
th = t. For the present, however, they will be 
content if the following simplifications are adopted : 
i, t, r, /for y, th, rh, ph and k for ch before e and i. 

In the conclusion, the "Commission" reminds 
the reader once more of the fact that they were 
not expected to reform the French alphabet, giv- 
ing us to understand that this would really be the 
only thorough remedy. 

To show that the "Commission" has done its 
work most faithfully, let us add, just as it stands, 
the paragraph concerning the ways and means of 
introducing the reforms into the schools : 

"H semble . . . que le seul moyen de faire 
pen&rer dans renseignementl' usage delanouvelle 
orthographe serait d'imprimer un dictionnaire 
contenant les mots de la langue usuelle, pour 
lequel on pourrait prendre comme base la no- 
menclature du 'Dictionnaire de 1' Academic ' 
Ce dictionnaire serait purement orthographique. 
Les mots dont 1' orthographe aurait 6ti modifiee 
seraient imprimis en italique. La forme acceptee 
jusqu'a present et la forme nouvelle seraient 
placees chacune a son rang alphabStique avec 
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renvoi de l'une a 1' autre. Pour faciliter la tran- 
sition on admettrait, dan3 les examens, pendant 
un temps a, determiner, les deux orthographes, a 
condition de ne pas les meler, mais les maitres 
seraient tenus d'enseigner la nouvelle. On peut 
esperer qu'ainsi l'orthographe reformee entrerait 
dans 1' usage, et on ne niera pas qu'il en resulterait 
pour 1' 6tude de notre langue une notable econoniie 
de temps et d' efforts, et pour la langue elle-meme 
un aspect plus regulier et plus homogene." 

A few remarks may be permitted here. The 
Kapport is thorough and systematic. It would 
hardly be possible from the scientific point of 
view to do much better ; names like Meyer, 
Brunot, Thomas, Havet are by themselves a 
guarantee. 

It is hardly necessary to say, nevertheless, that 
many people were alarmed. Even warm friends 
of reform considered the propositions of the 
"Commission" extremely daring and dangerous. 
This is not our view of the question. We should 
say, on the contrary, that the "Commission" has 
been altogether too timid. Several passages in 
the above summary have been intentionally 
pointed out to show this. We understand the 
motives that induced those men to be careful ; 
but we regret them. And this is in no way in 
contradiction with the conservative attitude taken 
by us in our previous articles on the subject ever 
since the discussion opened. As long as the ques- 
tion was in the hands of a very mixed set of 
people, it was wise to be prudent, very prudent — 
and the French Academy was right in holding 
back as much as was in its power. But to-day — 
one cannot insist too much on this point — con- 
ditions are changed altogether. The work will 
be well done, we are sure of it ; we can almost 
blindly trust the decisions of that "Commission." 
Therefore, all the reforms they could think of 
ought to be proposed without hesitation. We say 
more : If they reach the conclusion — and they 
do — that the alphabet had to be reformed first in 
order to reach satisfactory results, why not propose 
it ? Why, if we can get more, deprive ourselves 
and be content with less? It is, moreover, our 
strong conviction that a radical reform will be much 
easier to carry into effect than those shy "demi- 
mesures." The public never interprets them as 
wisdom, but as an indication of a poor cause. It 
may be that we are not ready yet ; in this case, 



better postpone the whole reform until it can be 
done in a consistent form, and without fatal com- 
promises which will entail the value of the work. 

A proof that we are right is that the "Com- 
mission " did not at all satisfy the conservatives 
by its timidity. No one would have been shocked 
more if the program had been : reform without 
any concession to old standards. The French 
Academy has gone so far as to take a mean 
advantage of the conciliatory dispositions of the 
"Commission" and reproach it with lack of 
consistency. 

And now that we come to speak of the French 
Academy, it seems to us that its duty in this 
occurrence was to keep silent in the discussion 
and merely accept the "Rapport" of the "Com- 
mission." This may seem a very strong state- 
ment ; it is not if one remembers that there is no 
grammarian, no French philologist in the French 
Academy. Gaston Paris is dead, and conse- 
quently there is not one man among them, not 
one who can for a moment think of passing judg- 
ment upon the work of, much more, therefore, of 
"faire la lecon" to, Meyer, Brunot, Thomas. 
The two men who were prominent in the discus- 
sion on the side of the Academy, Faguet and 
Brunetiere, are two ' ' amateurs ' ' in problems of 
language. The Academy was consulted as a 
matter of courtesy ; they refused to understand it 
and committed one of those blunders that will 
surely not soon be forgotten by posterity. 



(To be continued.) 



Bryn Mawr CbUege. 



Albebt SCHINZ. 



SCHILLER'S Spazimbgano AND 
THOMSON'S Seasons. 

In 1789 Ludwig Schubart, the son of the un- 
fortunate Swabian poet, presented Schiller with a 
copy of his translation of Thomson's Seasons. 
(Jakob Thomson's Jahresgeiten. Neuiibersetzt. 
Berlin, Himburg, 1789.) Schiller acknowledged 
the receipt of the book in the following compli- 
mentary manner (Jonas, SehiUers Briefe, n, 
370) : 



